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INTERVENTION THREATENS CUBA 


N September 5 a revolt of the army rank and 

file overthrew the moderate de Céspedes gov- 
ernment and set up in its stead a junta of five 
intellectuals, representing chiefly the student 
movement. This marked swing to the left in the 
Cuban revolution was due to dissatisfaction among 
the more radical revolutionaries, who contended 
that the de Céspedes cabinet had moved too slow- 
ly toward constitutional reform, and criticized its 
delay in purging government departments of for- 
mer Machado henchmen. It was likewise charged 
that the cabinet had been unduly subservient to 
the influence of United States Ambassador Sum- 
ner Welles. 

The junta on September 10, however, after 
protracted but unsuccessful negotiations with 
leaders of other factions, relinquished power— 
naming one of its members, Dr. Ram6én Grau San 
Martin, as Provisional President. The new ex- 
ecutive is a distinguished surgeon and a univer- 
sity professor of high personal integrity, but 
without any previous participation in practical 
politics. His principal support, as was that of 
the junta, is drawn from only one element in the 
former anti-Machado Opposition —the dynamic 
and determined, but youthful and inexperienced 
students. Approval of the new régime has so far 
been withheld, not only by the old-school politi- 
cians but also by the ABC. 

The most immediate threat to political stability 
lies in the army. A serious split separates the 
rank and file supporting the new government 
from the officers ousted in the coup of Septem- 
ber 5. Three hundred of the latter, now quar- 
tered in the National Hotel, constitute a danger- 
ous counter-revolutionary force. Apparently be- 
cause of the residence of Ambassador Welles in the 
hotel, the officers were able to effect an organ- 
ization and secure arms without interference from 
the government—a result which was strongly 
resented by government supporters. The officers 


demand the return to power of the de Céspedes 
government, and at this writing have refused all 
overtures from the government. 

It has been announced from the White House 
that the government of President Grau San Martin 
will be recognized irrespective of its constitu- 
tional status, provided only that it demonstrates 
its ability to maintain order and its intention to 
respect international obligations. Since the first 
of these conditions, particularly, is now under se- 


vere test, any optimistic forecast at this moment 
is premature. 


The events of September 5, it would appear, 
were entirely unexpected in Washington. They 
provoked from the Administration the hurried 
dispatch to Cuban waters of thirty-odd naval ves- 
sels, the concentration of 1,000 marines at Quan- 
tico, and the announcement that Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson was en route to Havana. These 
measures, whose sole purpose according to the 
State Department was the protection of the six 
thousand Americans resident in Cuba, none the 
less aroused widespread resentment in Cuba and 
seriously alarmed opinion both in the United 
States and in Latin America. 

In an attempt to allay these fears, President 
Roosevelt induced Secretary Swanson not to land 
at Havana but instead to proceed to Panama, as 
had been originally planned. The President also 
hastened to assert that armed intervention was 
not desired by the United States. In a conference 
at the White House with the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico, 
he assured them that his government was earnest- 
ly seeking by all means possible to avoid inter- 
vention. This announcement had a distinctly 
favorable effect on Latin-American opinion. 


Mexico promptly suggested to the three South 
American countries that joint representations be 
made to the Cuban authorities urging main- 
tenance of order and the speedy re-establishment 
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of political stability. The widespread opposition 
to intervention in Latin America was made clear 
by Argentina’s response on September 8. Its 
note, directed to Washington, expressed hope 
that intervention in Cuba would be avoided under 
all circumstances and urged that the granting of 
full self-determination to “youthful nations’ was 
the “only method which will assure on this con- 
tinent the stability of political institutions.” The 
action of the President in thus consulting the 
Latin-American republics has been interpreted as 
a possible first step toward United States accept- 
ance of a policy of internationally controlled in- 
tervention. 

Though the navy concentration and other pres- 
sure from Washington has evidently not per- 
mitted Cuba entire liberty to solve its problems 
in this crisis, it must be recognized that the avoid- 
ance to date of armed intervention by the Roose- 
velt Administration represents an important vic- 
tory for better inter-American relations. The 
landing of marines in Cuba would have largely 
erased the gains achieved by the progressive 
liquidation of the American occupations in Nica- 
ragua and Haiti. Such an act would have so 
stirred Latin-American feeling as to condemn the 
Montevideo Conference to futility and block any 
prospects for successful inter-American trade 
negotiations. If the present critical corner in 
Cuban-American relations is successfully round- 
ed, profound gratitude will be due to the Presi- 
dent for his clear recognition of the larger factors 
involved in the present situation, and to Secretary 
Hull for the restraining influence he has evidently 
exercised on Washington policy. 

CHARLES A. THOMSON 


Austria Infelix 


The Austrian situation in both its foreign and 
domestic aspects is becoming more and more 
ominous. On September 11 Chancellor Dollfuss 
made the promised announcement regarding fu- 
ture plans for the country’s development, and in- 
dicated that he will attempt to steal Nazi thunder 
as well as win Italian favor. In an ambiguous 
speech, Dollfuss intimated that the only solution 
of Austrian difficulties lay in the creation of a 
Fascist state on Italian lines, but neglected to 
state whether this reorganization would be accom- 
plished by coalition or dictatorship. His male- 
dictions on the parliamentary system, as well as 
on “liberalism,” “capitalism” and “Socialist mis- 
guidance,” seem to indicate a preference for 
Fascism, an impression which is further strength- 
ened by his reference to the ideal of a corpo- 
rate, authoritarian state. Consistent with Aus- 
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trian character, however, Dollfuss flatly repudi- 
ated coordination and terror—the methods em. 
ployed by the German Nazis—as a means to the 
establishment of a “new Austria.” 

The purpose of the new government is to pre- 
vent Austria from succumbing to Hitlerism, but 
actually it threatens to place Vienna under the 
influence of Italy. To many French critics, either 
alternative seems injurious both to Austria and 
the peace of Europe. French Socialists, such ag 
Léon Blum, demand that the question of Austria’s 
independence no longer be allowed to depend on 
Mussolini’s initiative, but be presented squarely to 
the Council of the League of Nations where it 
belongs. 

M.S. W. 
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